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: Written for the Youth’s Companion, 
THE, BOYS’? APPLE TREE. 


‘A father one day in spring called his three boys 
around him. As they approached the tree .near 
which he was standing, they observed that it was 
an apple tree, and that it was covered with bright 
pink and white blossoms, " 

** Do you see this fine tree, John?” said his fa- 
ther. 

‘* Yes sir, this is one of your best trees I have 
heard you say.” 7 

‘* Well, I mean to give it to you and your broth- 
ers. You may call it your tree, and may dispose 
of its fruit in the autumn, just as you choose.” 
-_**O, thank you, father!”’ cried all three at once. 

Samuel wanted to get a ladder and so climb up 
to count the blossoms, but his father assured him 
that this was a very foolish plan, and Samuel was 
obliged to content himself with counting as many 
as he could, while stuniding boneath the tree. His 
eyes soon began té athe sadly, and he was glad 
that he was not obliged to count any more than he 
chose. : 

The three boys came every day after this, to 
look at their tree. Very soon the little green ap- 
ples appeared, and Samuel wanted his share of 
the fruit to be gathered. ‘His father reminded 
him of the unripe apples which he had once eaten, 
and how they were bitter and sour, and had made 
him sick. 

As the summer’ passed away, Samuel became 
tired of watching his apples, and sometimes a 
week or two would pass, between his visits. 

At last, however, the apples became red and 
ripe. The boys foresaw that the apple gathering 
was near at hand, and begged their father to let 
them manage the whole affair.as they pleased. 

_ Thomas climbed the tree, that he might shake 
off the apples, while John and Samuel gathered 
them in their hats. At first they all thought this 
as good as play. Samuel liked to have the great 
red apples come jumping down upon his head, and 
you might have heard his merry laugh, all over 
the orchard. But in half an hour, they were all 
tired.” John declared that he ‘ ached all over,” 
and Samuel began to think that the apples bump- 
ed too hard. They were all glad when their fa- 
ther came out and offered to help them. 

. When the apples were all gathered, the boys 
found that they had each, two large baskets full. 

‘* Now John, what will you do with so many ap- 
ples?” asked his father. 

‘* Oh we shall eat them,” replied John. 

His father smiled, and returned to the house. 

‘* What was father smiling at?” asked Samuel. 

‘* Why, he was thinking how we should man- 
age to eat so many, I suppose,”’ said John. 

‘* T thought that after we had gathered them, all 
the fun would be over,” said Thomas. ‘I shall 
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give mine to mother to do as she chooses. with 
them. We have as many to-eat as we want, you 
know.” 

‘*But mother wouldn’t want them. She has 
bushels and bushels of apples all the time. But 1 
know who would like some of them, and that is 
Charley Brown. The last time I was there he 
seemed to think as much of one apple as we do of 
a peck.” 

‘¢ Well then, he may have mine and welcome,” 
said Thomas. * beds , 

The boys went into the house to supper. 

‘* Father,’ said Samuel, ‘‘ we are going to give 
our apples to Charley. - John says that apples are 
not half so plenty there, as they are here. And 
will you carry them the next time you go?” 

** Why yes, I will do so if you wish it, but as 
Charley’s father has already spoken for several 
barrels of my best pippins, I doubt whether your 
common red ones would be much of a present to 
ee ooo 

‘* Oh well, father,” cried John, ‘‘ I have thought 
of a plan; could you sell our apples and bring us 
home the meney.” 

‘* Yes, I could do that I suppose.” 

It was finally decided that at the first of the 
next week, John should accompany his father to 
B. and gell his own apples and those of his broth- 
ers, if he could. Their mother lent them some 
large, stout bags, and the three boys spent a great 
part of the evening, in looking over their apples 
and tying them up in the sacks. 

The next Monday, John went with his father to 
the city. In half an hour after their arrival there, 
two of the bags were empty, and John held in his 
hand two bright silver dollars. He had no doubt 
that the other bag woul@ soon be sold, and the 
question now was, “* Wi 
this money?” John could not‘decide. 
ged his father to help him. 

‘¢ Well John,” replied his father,, ‘‘ if I were 
you, I should buy some useful books. Yc could 
buy playthings or confectionary, but after all, you 
would not be satisfied with them.” 

John agreed with his father perfectly. But he 
secretly resolved to buy some little gift for his 
mother, with a partof his awn money. His fa- 
ther went to anothef part of the city to attend to 
some business, and John was left with the waggon. 
Several persons came to ask the price of his bright, 
red-cheeked apples, but no one seemed disposed 
to buy them. At last his father came back. 

‘¢Come John,” said he, ‘it is late, and we 
must be on our way home.” 

‘«¢ Oh, father! I haven’t sold all the apples yet,”’ 
said John. 

His father hardly knew what to do, for it was 
nearly night. Just then a man came up, look- 
ed at the apples, and asked the price. 

‘* Fifty cents a bushel,” said John. 

‘© Pooh!” said the man, ‘‘that’s teo much. 
I'll give you seventy five cents for two bushels.” 

John was glad to sell them at this price, al- 
though he knew that they were worth more. _ It 
was now so late that the money could not be dis- 
posed of, and they were soon on their way home. 
Thomas and Samuel were sitting up for them. 

John held up the silver dollars and bits of 
money before them. But now came a difficulty. 
To which of them did the bag of apples belong, 
which John had sold for seventy-five cents. 

There was a grave silence of several minutes. 
The father and mother looked on anxiously, to 
see how the affair would end. ‘At last John put 
one of the dollars into Thomas’s hand, and laid 
the other on the table before Samuel. 


He beg- 
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** Have I done right, father?”, asked he. 

‘* Quite right my dear John,” said his father. 
‘« Yet I think a better division might be made.” 

**©Oh! I know,” said Samuel. ‘‘ Put all the 
money together and then divide it equally between 
us.” 
His father smiled approvingly, and in a few 
minutes the whole matter was pleasantly seitled. 
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From Tales and Sketches Uy a Christian Fireside. 
AUNT SARAH RUSSELL. 
A CHARACTER. 

If there was ever a being in this lower world 
who deserved to be an angel in a better one, it is 
‘* Aunt Sarah Russell,” the name by which the 
whole village designate the owner and sole occu- 
pant of a little cottage in the western part of 
Massachusetts. She is not, however, what poets 
or lovers call angels, and it it is very possible that 
the term, as applied to her, might shock the sen- 
sitive feelings of these two classes, as she is nei- 
ther young nor beautiful—qualities which seem to 
be indispensable to the existence of those ethereal 
beings whom men are apt to think of when they 
talk of angels. Young, she doubtless was, like 
all of us, but she also grew older like us all, (I 
found a white hair the other day, though I am onlye 
thirty-two!) and no one that looks for an instant on 
the sweet aspect of benevolence and meekness and 
simplicity tbat adorns her faded countenance, could 
suspect that the expression of that countenance 
could ever have been less than beautiful. 

The neatness visible in her own person, and 
perfect arrangement of every article in her small’ 


but not, inelegant dwelling, from the luxuriant 
woodbine that latices ter~windows-down to theo 


‘most trifling utensil in her kitchen, all give you a 


perfect idea of her character. There is an air of 
quiet and repose pervading every thing around, 
and the very humming of the bees seem more 
hushed and tranquil here than elsewhere; and for 
herself, there she is as kind, cheerful, and serene 
as if the world were a fairy place, and the dwell- 
ers in it were all as good as she is. 

She it is who cures all the coughs and sore fin- 
gers in the neighborhood;..who dresses dolls for 
the children, and makes pincushions for the moth- 
ers; who furnishes the best of all possible receipts 
for pickles and preserves; reconciles all differ- 
ences, adorns all the brides, and gives a finishing 
grace to the bows on every straw hat within two 
miles round, and in the midst of all these hetero- 


| geneous pursuits preserving the calm and benevo- 


lent deportment, and practically giving the lie to 
the sage remark so often quoted, viz. that old 
maids must be cross. Blessings on her kind and 
benevolent heart! one such woman is enough to 
redeem the whole sisterhood from such unmerited 
contempt as fops and coxcombs always endeavor 
to heap on them. In the midst of all this, she 
preserves an air of dignity which awes the most 
daring and profane. In her presence no one ever 
presumes to utter any thing approaching to an 
oath, or to sneer against religion. Faithful to her 
friends in the discharge of all friendly offices to- 
wards them while living, her affection for them 
discovers itself still ‘brighter when the closing 
scene approaches. It is there that her piety shines 
forth with redoubled light, as she wipes the death 
damps from the brow of the sufferers, and points 
him to ‘‘the Lamb of God who taketh away the 
sins of the world.” : 
I shall never forget one bright sunny day in 
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Autumn, when J, with half a dozen wild creatures 
like myself, Wete invited to visit her pleasant 
dwelling. It was. September, and the heavy dew 
which had fallen the evening before was rolling 
upwards in misty columns and sparkling in the 
fays of the morning sun. There was not a cloud 
in the blue sky for the rest of that beautiful day, 
and every thing around us lay in such deep tran- 
quillity that it seemed almost a sacrilege to break 
the silence as we did with the sound of our joyous 
laughter, ringing out in clear, merry tones till the 
whole wood echoed again. 
It was our autumnal vacation, and we had been 
for several months under severe school discipline 
at a genteel boarding ‘‘ establishment,” and de- 
lightful indeed, it was to’ exchange the harsh looks 
and mean diet which had fallen to us, for the 
sweet smiles and delicate food that we found at 
aunt Sarah’s hospitable board. It warmed our 
hearts for months afterwards, even to the cross old 
woman who superintended our education, starved 
our bodies and soured our tempers, for the trifling 
sum as they used to call it, of ‘‘ four hundred dol- 
lars a year, paid quarterly in advance, the pupils 
being furnished with all things necessary for their 
use.” This sum our parents ungrudgingly: paid, 
thinking we should come home proficients in every 
branch which the Misses Wardwell professed to 
_ teach. We did learn the names, indeed, but this 
“was all. Our teachers talked of all the sciences 
in a breath, but in fact they knew but very little 
of them; a circumstance which we failed not to 
iscover, in consequence of which the starving and 
scolding system received a little extra support. 
At this time aunt Sarah was a bright picture in 
our young imaginations, and we wrote to her to 
redress our wrongs by exposing the severity with 
which we were treated, and trusting to her to find 
. ‘some way or other to release us from a confine- 
ment so irksome. 

The letter was, however, intercepted by a med- 

dling favorite, such as‘are always found at board; 
ing schools, and the whole affair was thrown upon 
my head. We were all taken away from that 
school soon after, and removed to one more dis- 
tant; but our only regret was, that we should no 
longer be near aunt Sarah. 
.. My let as well-as that af my campaniénas, las, 
since that period, partaken much of the changeful- 
ness and instability of life, Some of our number 
have gone down to the grave in the loveliness and 
vigor of youth, others, in the prime of life; bat 
those of us who still remain, yet cherish in our 
hearts the remembrance of that sunny day. To 
ine, its memory has been one of the green spots 
that bloom o’er the desert of life. 

I visited aunt Sarah in one.of my wandering ex- 
cursions last summer. The same beautiful and 
tasteful arrangement is still visible in all her little 
affairs, the same perfect neatness in her person; 
but a snow white covers the once black and glossy 
hair, now changed to silver gray, and a pair of 
spectacles affords aid to the eyes which still beam 
with the very spirit of goodness and benevolence; 
and she sits there,in her. little parlor. surrounded 
by the beauty and fragrance of nature, the same 
kind gentle being who presided over our youthful 
sports, on that sweet September day. 
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THE WAY TO ENLARGE A SABBATH SCHQOL. 
To the Readers of the Youth’s Companion. 

My Dear Young Friends,—I wish to tell you a 
little about a Sabbath School in the place where I 
live, and also how little children can aid in build- 
ing up such a school. In one part of this town, a 
few months ago, there was no Sabbath School; 
but in September a few persons friendly tothe cause, 
organized such a school for the purpose of instruct- 
ing little children to love God, aud keep his com- 
mandments. On the first Sabbath there were 
about sixteen scholars, but now the number is in- 
creased to nearly forty, and I will tell you how 


it has so much increased'insoshort atime. Some 








of the little boys and girls of that school would 


bring in one, some two, and others three new 
scholars, and thas they have done much goad. 
Now have not you the same privilege, and can 
you not.by a little éxertion, increase the number 
of scholars in the school to which you belong. 
Remember that many are deprived of this privi- 
lege which you enjoy, Many of you have kind 
parents and friends to teach you the way to be 
saved, and you have often been told that you sare 
not too young to secure salvation. “For Christ 
has said, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, for.of such is the kingdem of 
heaven.” , 

There are some children in this small place of 
which I have been speaking, whose parents will 
not permit them to attend this school, because they 
fear they will learn to love that God whom they 
despise. But still this school is flourishing, and 
generally very interesting.. Many of those who 
now attend, formerly remained at home and spent 
the Sabbath in idleness, and in neglect of all the 
requirements of God’s holy law. You may think 
this school is held in a meeting-house, but it is 
not, because there is none near to which the chil- 
dren may go, and therefore it is held in a school 
house, where they meet every Sabbath afternoon 
to spend an hour in the delightful seryice of study- 
ing the Holy Bible. : 

But while I am urging you to bring ip scholars 
to the Sabbath School, I would say, that unless 
you do it from aright motive, you are only sinning 
apainst Ge The Bible says, we must do all from 
a right molt The Sabbath School has been the 
place where many have received their first serious 
impressions which they ever had; where many, 
who, as we hope, are now in heaven, have been 
brought from nature’s darkness, into God’s mar- 
vellous light. And how great must be the reward 
of those who were the means of bringing them into 
the Sabbath School. You, perhaps, have read 
that the Sabbath School was the place where Na- 
than Dickerman first received instructions from the 
Holy Bible. And he told his mother shortly be- 
fore his death, that he hoped God would bless Mr. 
P. as he was the first one who got him into the 
Sabbath School. . Now *how pleasing it would bo 
fol you to*knoW that” fdu'had been the means, in 


this way, of converting a soul. G. G. 
Andover, Jan. 28. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
HOW SWEET TO BE ALLOWED TO PRAY. 

There is a little girl in the north part of Boston, 
who is not quite thirteen years of age, and who 
has been confined to her bed almost 3 years. 
During this time she has been obliged to remain 
in the same position, except being removed about 
ence a week to have her bed fixed; and this is 
done with great difficulty, on account of the many 
distressing sores on her back and elsewhere. 

Although thus confined with a distressing disor- 
der, she is not idle. Her little hands have been 
busy with the needle. Many needle books, pin- 
cushions and the like, are scattered alout among 
those who have visited her. These will long be 
kept as memorials of her industry and skill. 
Those who visit her sick room, ‘may see the 
patchwork covering to her bed, which has been cut 
out and put together, all with her own hands since 
she has been confined there. 

She is also, very fond of reading; especially re- 
ligious books, such as the Memoirs of Nathan 
Dickerman, and the like. But there is nothing 
except the Bible, which she reads with more in- 
terest than the Youth’s Companion. When the 
day of its publication arrives, she anxiously looks 
for her paper. ‘There is always something to com- 
fort, as well as to amuse and instruct. A few 
weeks since she spoke particularly of a hymn in 
the No. for Dec. ‘7, 1838, commencing with the 
words, ‘‘ How sweet to be allowed to pray,” &c. 
She read it repeatedly, and told her mother it 
was just what she felt. Let any person, old or 
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young who feels diseontented with their lot, go and 
see Rachel, and there learn to say, ‘‘ Thy will, 
not mine, be done.” 

nm 


THE EXAMPLE OF A BOY OF TEN, 


Many years ago, in the town of ———, lived a 
little boy, by the name of Edwin, whose example 
I hope eyery youthful reader will follow. 

The influence exerted over him in the family 
where he resided was strictly religious, and he 
was soon led to see his lost condition as. a sinner; 
and, in a powerful revival, when about ten years 
of age, he was brought to hope in Christ. Dur- 
ing this revival, Edwin invited me one. evening to 
spend the night with him. As we rétired to rest, 
having closed the door, he said, “I have been in 
the habit, for some time past, of praying to God 





before I goto bed. And now] want you to kneel @ 


with me and pray first, and I will follow.” I told 
him I knew. of no form but the Lord’s Prayer. 
‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘ offer that, and I will make 
one of my own.” We knelt beside the bed; and 
a more urgent, heart-stirring petition in behalf of 
himself and friends, J never have since heard from 
the lips of one so young. 

Is it your daily practice, my dear young read- 
ers, to pray morning and evening to your heaven- 
ly Father,—thanking him for the blessings of the 
day and the protection of the night? You feel 
grateful to your earthly parents for providing you 
clothes, toys, and other things for your comfort 
and happiriess; should you not, then, feel grate- 
ful to God for giving you such kind parents, and 
through them, your food, raiment,—indeed, all 


the comforts and privileges you enjoy? But I . 


wish you to pray for a different reason,—because 
it is pleasing to your Maker and ‘Saviour. Noth- 
ing delighted ‘him so.much while on earth, as the 
sight of those young children that were brought to 
him to receive his blessing. You remember his 
words on that occasion,—‘‘ Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto me,” &c. I entreat you, my 
young friends, to follow the example of Edwin, 
O, if one half of the time you now spend in idle 


talk were devoted to prayer, how happy youwould ~ 


live, and how happy you would die! 
‘* Were half thé breath thus vainly spent, 
To Heaven in supplication sent,— 
Your cheerful song would oftener be, 


©‘ Hear what the Lord hath done for me! ” 
Sabbath School Visiter. , JAMES. 
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From the Olive Branch. 
_ THE LITTLE BIRD CATCHER. 

** Where’s my knife. Where’s my knife?” 
shouted George Bond, ashe bounded rudely into the 
parlor one afternoon. 

His mother, who sat at her work-table; took the 
knife from her drawer and gave it to her son, and 
he rushed out of the room with as little ceremony 
as he entered. 

The supper hour soon arrived, and George was 
called from the barn, where he had been busily 
employed, to take his place at the table. 

There he commenced eating in a very hurried 
and hasty manner, when his mother. said to him, 
‘** George, you appear to be very much engaged 
this afternoon; you came bounding in doors like 
a wild boy after school, and now you are éating 
like a little glutton; what are you so busy about 
my son, that you cannot give yourself proper time 
to eat?”’ 

*‘I’m making a trap, mother,” replied he, 
somewhat abashed by this deserved reproof. 

‘* A trap! my son,” said Mrs. Bond, ‘‘ what is 
it to catch?” 

‘* Birds, mother,” answered George, blushing, 
and holding his head down as if he knew his moth- 
er would be displeased with him. 

‘* What birds, and what do you want to catch 
birds for?” asked she. 

‘*Why,- mother,” said George, ‘‘ William 
Careless says there are a great many partridges 
in our wood lot, and he has caught some, and sold 
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them for nine-pence apiece, and he has shown me 
his trap, and I am making one for myself, that I 
may get nine-pences.” Mrs. Bond looked affec- 
tionately upon her son, whose eyes now glistened 
with a yathering tear, and said, 

‘*-Will my dear George be so cruel as to rob 
the sweet and harmless birds of their lives, for the 
sake of a few cents? Js my dear boy so cruel?” 
- **But mother,”’ said the little fellow, evidently 
unwilling to yield the point, ‘<‘ Don’t they kill birds 
to eat? I’ve seen a great many birds in the mar- 
ket, when I have been at Boston; and why shouldn’t 
I kill them teo?”’ bystaitt , 

_ ** But my son,” replied his mother, ‘‘ you do 
not want birds to eat. Do you not have plenty of 
nice wholesome food every day? You cannot wish 
to kill partridges, because you are hungry.” 

‘* No, mother, but I can get money for them as 
William does,”’ replied George. 

‘* Well, what will you do with the money, my 
child?” asked Mrs. B. ; 

‘* Why—why,” said he hesitatingly, ‘‘ I—I— 
should buy candy and raisins I suppose.” 

‘*And will my son be so cruel as-to kill the 
poor helpless birds for the sake of a few sweet- 
meats which he could well do without?” asked his 
mother. ‘‘ Think,” continued she, ‘‘ of the pain 
you will cause the poor birds; first fluttering 
about in your trap, and then, when you wring their 
necks, how piteously the little things will moan; 
and will you my son do all this for a little candy?” 
‘* But, mother,” said George, ‘‘ other boys do 
it!” 

‘* Yes my dear,” replied Mrs. B. ‘‘ and other 
boys swear and lie, and does my son pretend that 
he may do so too because others do?” 

‘*Oh no mother,” said the boy, ‘‘ it’s wicked to 
swear and lie, and I know I mustn’t be wicked be- 
cause others are.” - 

‘*Well my son, is it not wicked to be cruel? 
And will it not be cruel for you to kill the innocent 
birds?” asked his mother. a 
- **My dear mother,” said little George, ‘I 
think I won’t set my trap. It will be wrong, and 
I won’t do it;’”’ here he left the room, and ina 
©wW moments returned with the unfinichod trap in 
his hand. ‘‘ Here is my trap,” said he, as he put 
it in the fire, ‘* I’m afraid if I don’t burn it, I shall 

e tempted to carry it up into the woods.” 

‘** Noble boy!”’ said Mrs. B. as she pressed her 
son to her bosom, and imprinted a warm kiss on 
his glowing cheek. ‘‘ Noble boy! I love you bet- 
ter than ever. You have gained a victory over 
your inclination, which is more glorious than the 
brightest conquest ef war. May you conquer 
every bad disposition in the same way.” 

The readers :of this story can easily conceive 
that little George felt much happier in this victo- 
ry over a cruel disposition, and in the approbation 
of his mother, than if he had’ caught a hundred 
birds and sold them all for nine-pence each. Let 
them imitate his resolution, and, while Bill Care- 
less and other bad boys rob birds of ‘their nests in 
the summer, and entrap them in the winter, let 
them leave the feathered innocents in possession 
of their lives and liberty, and employ themselves 
about something that will make them happy and 


good. D. Wise. 
Quincy, Jan. 1839. 
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INDUSTRY OF THE BEES. 

There is a little animal with wings, sometimes 
called a buzz, but we call ita bee. It is the honey 
bee. All little children, who live in the country, 
have seen a honey bee; and those who live in the 
.city must ask to see. one the next time they go in- 
tothe country. The bees live in a family. It 
take a great many bees to make one family. ° The 
house, which a family of bees live sin, is called a 
hive. When the bees are wild and live in the 
woods, they find a high tree, which has a hole in 
it a great way from the ground, and they fly into 
the hole and make that a house. A great many 
bees live in the same hive or house; sometimes 


They have but one hole, 


CES 


thirty or forty thousand. All the school-houses 
and meeting-houses in the town would not hold so 
many children, as a bee-hive holds bees. 
But though so many bees live in the same small 
house, they never quarrel witheachother. Though 
they are crowded so\thickly together, they never 
push and strike and fight. | Each one sleeps in his 
ewn bed, and eats his own food in his own place. 
front-door, to go out 
and come in at, and yet they never jostle or tum- 
ble each other heels over head, as rude children’ 
sometimes do, when they rush out of a school 
room. How gladly and pleasantly they all live 
together! 
The bees have sweeter food than ever was 
cooked; and yet they never eat too much. All 





‘know what the word ache means. 


| we sometimes have on the table is brought from 


eat just as much as they need and then they leave 
off; and if they had six platter-fulls of honey, they 
would not eat any more than is good for them. 
And so they are almost always well and never 
have the head-ache, nor tooth-ache, and I suppose 
that most of them live all their lives and never 
This is very 
different from the bad children of bad parents, who 
come into the world aching, ache all the way 
through it, and go out of it aching, and make 
every body else ache while they are in it. Can- 
not you leave off when you have eaten enough, 
though it be of apple-custard or christmas-pie, as 
well as a bee? 

The bees are never heard to use any profane or 
wicked words. For aught we know their words 
are 4s sweet as their food. You must never use 
bad words. You may say to any body, however 
old he is, whom you hear using wicked or profane 
words, ‘‘ Sir, I had rather you would strike me 
right across my face, than use wicked words where 
my ears are.” : 

But that which makes a bee, a bee more than 
any thing else is, that he is busy. Some folks 
think he sings a song with his wings,—buzz, buzz, 
busy; buzz, buzz, busy. The bee is in-dus-tri-ous, 
and to be in-dus-tri-ous, means to be busy, doing, 
good. The bees think it is so wicked to be idle, 
that when one of the family will not work, they 
drive him out of doors, and.sometimes they kill 
him. Ifmenhad such good laws as the bees have 
about work and idleness, there Would bé terrible 
times in some houses. The bees’ work is to make 
honey. That, from whieh the honey is’ made, 
grows in flowers. It lies down deep in the little 
cups of the flowers. Just think, how little the 
bees are, and how much honey they make; then, 
when you go tosay ‘‘I can’t” again, you will 
think of the bees, and say, ‘‘f,can.”” The honey 


some islands, called the West Indies. Great ships 
bring it over the water. The honey is put into 
things called tierces or hogsheads; one of which, 
is big enough to hold the whole fourth class in 
your school; if the class is not too large.’ How 
do you think the little bees which are not so large 
as the end of your little finger can get so much 
honey, when they have to pick it all up in bits, 
only a little larger than nothing, and from so many 
flowers? The bee cannot get more honey from 
one flower in one day, than vou could hold on a 
pin’s head; and yet by industry, they will fill, 
first a hive with honey; and then a great many 
hives will fill a hogshead; and then a great many 
hogsheads will filla ship. I will tell you the whole 
story. It is because they keep getting a little 
every day. They fly off in the morning into the 
fields and orchards, and as soon as they see a 
flower on the ground, or a blossom on a tree, they 
duck into it, all over head and ears; so that some- 
times you can only see their legs sticking out be- 
hind,.they dive in so deep. Perhaps you would 
think, they had gone to bed; or had run in there 
to get away fromthe hot sun. Don’t be worried 
about that. They are scraping together all the 
little mites of sweet juice in the flower, and when 
they have done, they will fly off to another flower, 
and duck into that, and so on, until’ they get a 


to the hive and leave the honey, and fly back to 
the flowers again for another load. Now ‘books, 


| books, little books are your flowers and blossoms. 


And seme of them are more like a whole honey- 
pot, than like a flower-cup. If you dive into one 
book and get all the honey out of it,—I mean all 
the learning,—and then dive into another, and 
another, by-and-by you will get as’ much more 
knowledge than the bees get honey, as you are 
larger than they are. 

~ At a certain season of the-year, there falls upon 
some of the trees, a sort of dew, which is called 
honey-dew, because it. is sweet and. because the 
bees can make honey from it. When this dew 
falls, the bees are out in the morning as soon as it 
is light enough to see not to fly their heads against 
any thing; and they work, like a clock. Nowthe 
school is the same to you that the honey-dew is to 
the bee. Up then, and be busy, busy, while. the 
honey dew lasts, that is, while. school keeps! 

God has made the bee to collect together all 
sorts of sweet things, that ever was created, and 
to make them into honey, which is sweeter than 
all; but he has not made any animal to collect: 
together all the bitter things that ever were created, 


to make them into something more bitter than any. 
[Common School Journal. 
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UNKINDNESS TO CHILDREN, 
Al Leaf from the School Master’s Diary. 
The lady where I board, has an interesting 
little boy, 4 years old. Sunday morning, he rose 
early, and skipping up to his mother, put his arms 


about her neck in the most filial and delightful 
manner. 


‘«T guess I shall go in, and eat with grandma’m 


this morning.” 

‘*Be washed, my son, and have on your clean 
clothes, and you may go.” 

Grandmother’s room— The boy enters. 

‘*T have got on my clean clothes, and have 
come to take breakfast with you, grandma’m.” 

** Well, you may go back—I don’t want any 
boy with me, that. spits on the floor.” 

[The little boy’s countenance suddenly chang- 
ing from the most smiling gooa nature, to a look 
of indignant and mortified feeling |—‘' I don’t care’ 
—you are cross to me—you don’t love me, and I 
wish you would clear out.” 

To wind up the scene that commenced so agree- 
ably, the boy was reprimanded, and made to beg 
his grandmother’s pardon for his sauciness, and 
the cup of his joy was overturned: for that day. 

Here was a specimen, worthy of notice, of the 
impropriety too often exhibited in the deportment 
of old persons towards children, where the inten- 
tion is undoubtedly good. In this instance, the 
child had done wrong, and had been duly correct- 
ed at the time, by those whose duty it was to call 
him to an account. He had confessed his fault, 
and with tears promised todo sono more. Twenty 
four hours had elapsed, since the affair was set- 
tled, when the sweet fellow, brimful of innocence 
and affection went into breakfast with hix grand- 
mother, as he had often been invited, and often 
done, very much to the gratification of both. He 
expected to be received, as formerly, with open 
arms—but he was repulsed with frowns, and an- 
gry words. The bright current of his thoughts 
full of joy, was abruptly turned back upon his of- 
fences that had been once forgiven, and that ought 
no more to be brought against him, at least, until 
he should commit the like again. He was need- 
lessly provoked, and the effect was natural, and 
such as might have. been expected. 

‘* Parents provoke not your children to anger, 
lest they be discouraged.” Lest they be soured, 
and hardened in their tempers, and disheartened 
in the performance of such amiable acts, as deserve * 
the approbation, and are calculated te gain the ~ 
love of their parents and friends. It is well to 
commend children for doing right, as it is to re- 








basket full,—I mean as much as they can carry, 
for they have no baskets,—and then they fly home 


prove them for doing wrong—that they may as 
early, and as much as possible, be incited to praise- 
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worthy deeds. They should be punished for their 
offences with the utmost caution, and always in 
such a manner, that it may appear evident to them, 
that their good is had in view. And it should be 
done at a proper season, and not in the presence 
of witnesses. And they should not afterwards be 
distanced by a forbidding manner. If displeasure 
be manifested towards them when they behave 
well, as when they hehave ill; if they be unneces- 
sarily vexed and mortified, the natural consequence 
is to discourage them in well doing. 

Nothing earthly, can virtuous people desire 
more, than the welfare.and happiness of their chil- 
dren, and children’s children; to promote which, 
they will exert all the influence they have. But 
the most favorable effect can‘only be produced by 
the operation of love, not that fitful fondness, that 
smiles one day, on what it frowns upon the next— 
but that uniform, consistent, abiding principle, du- 
ly exemplified under all circumstances, ‘which 
takes hold of the heart, and begets its likeness 
there—which moulds, corrects, and purifies the 
moral character of the child. Love begets love. 
How often grey hairs have gone down with sorrow 
to the grave, because their children have treated 
them with neglect, inattention and cruelty !—not 
knowing that they reaped but the natural fruits of 
the seed they sowed. 

The want of proper respect and proper conduct 
in the young, towards the aged, isa very common 
evil; for which a remedy has been sought too 
much, in furnishing lessons to children and youth; 
and not enough in admonishing older persons of 
their share in the fault. If we would have our 
children love us, we must love them; if we would 
have them treat us kindly, and respectfully, we 
must first treat them so. ‘They are creatures of 
imitation, and we must do to them as we would 
have them do unto us.— Ch. Mirror. 
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VARIETY. ‘ 











It was Good to be There. 


About half past seven, I entered the room, around 
which were seated twenty persons. All wefe the 
professed followers of Christ. A deep solemnity per- 
vaded the place. Each seemed to feel conscious that 
God was present. It was the last evening in the year. 
. The thoughts naturally reverted to the past, a proper 

view of which seldom fails to awaken alngiell emo- 
tions of joy and sorrow. Many of this group, a few 
months since, were without God and without hope in 
the world. ‘The recollection of what God had done, 
awakened strong emotions in the soul, which at first 
found utterance in the silent tear of joy. It was the 
natural and impressive language of one who has just 
escaped from iminent danger, and feels the inward 
peace of safety. Then followed the humble prayer, 
as each bent the suppliant knee around their Father’s 
throne. . 

There was no coldness in those prayers. Each 
heart melted with gratitude to- him, who had invited 
their near approach. ‘There was a deep sensé of sin. 
The soul struggled to be released from its fetters. > 

But these prayers, which followed in quick succes- 
sion, were not confined to that circle. No; those 
hearts bore others’ burdens. Faith seemed to strength- 
en her arm, and extend it far to bear others to the 
mercy seat. For whom did they’plead? For the 
young—for those who prayed not for themselves—for 
those, who had no pious parents or friends to plead 
in their behalf; for this was a company of Sabbath 
School teachers. They had labored for their’good 
through the year. On each returning Sabbath, they 
had unfolded the simple truth of God’s word, and 
pointed them to the Saviour of sinners. This they 
had done at the bidding of their Master, and now 
they were supplicating his blessing to rest upon these 
efforts. Faith was strengthened; each heart burnt with 
holy love; new zeal was kindled up, and each seém- 
ed determined on greater fidelity in time to come. 

What so calculated to prepare the laborer for his 
work among the young, as seasons like this? The 
life and efficiency of the school depends on them. 
One such interview removes doubts and fears, raises 
above discouragements, and gives ardor to piety. 

Each could say, tt was good to be there. Our hearts 
burned within us while we communed with our 
Lord. Each little company of children, under the 


The Right Way. 
“There are two ways of doing a thing—a right 
way and a wrong way. Now the right way is al- 
ways the easier and the moré agreeable, while the 
wrong way is always difficult and troublesome. Be- 
sides, when a thing is dene wrong, it has to be done 
over again; and the hurry of doing a thing in a mo- 
ment, has often made labor for hours, When chil- 
dren do not know how to do any thing in the best 
manner, they should inquire of their parents, teach- 
ers, or friends; and when they are told, they should 
remember and attend to what has been said. Many 
a mother has said to her little girl, ‘Your work is 
all wrong—do you not see how ill it looks?—go and 
pull it all out again;”—and many a little boy has had 
his sum rubbed out from his slate, because he did not 
mind what was said; or, taking the wrong turning, 
and going down the wrong street, has not been able 
to find out the person to whom he has been sent, and 


had to go again for his negligence and thoughtless- 
ness.” —I6. ; 


ee 
A Blind Irishman, 


A clergyman in Ireland once met with a poor blind 
man, between ninety.and a hundred years of age, 
and addressed him by remarking that he was a very 
old man. He answered, * Ay,” and after a short 
pause added, ‘* It was well for me that I lived to be 
old, but (with a low voice) it was bad for Solomon.” 
‘The clergyman asked him what reason he had to say 
that? e answered, “If Solomon had died when he 
was young, he would have been one of the greatest 
men in the world; but if 1 had died when I was young, 
I should have gone to hell. Solomon lived to dis- 


he had expressed his dependence, on the blood of 
Christ for salvation, and acknowledge that it was b 

the Holy Spirit he came to the true knowledge of di- 
vine things, the clergyman asked him, whether he had 
heard any persons speak of those things? He an- 
swered, ‘‘No.’? The minister then inquired as to 
the means by which he came to the knowledge of the 


texts he had quoted. Towhich he replied, that about |: 


five years before, having become blind, and being de- 
sirous to prepare for eternity, he caused a grandchild 
of his, who could read, to procure a Bible, which he 
had read to him continually; and that through read- 
ing the Bible the Lord opened his heart, and enabled 
him to feel his love. This acknowledgement was 
made with evident tokens of gratitude, and connected 
with many expressions of praise and thanksgiving. 


~~ > 
, Silent Reproof. “ 


4 r . 

- A late ‘eminent judge of Virginia said that the most 
cutting reproof he ever received for profaneness, was 
without words. He happened to be crossing a ferry 
with the late Dr. John ty Rice. On account of shal- 
lows, the boat could not be brought to land, and they 
were carried to the shore by the black ferrymen. 
One of these was so careless as to suffer Judge H’s 
clothes to become wetted, and the latter expressed his 
anger by an imprecation. Dr. Rice, without sayin 
a word, turned on him his large, speaking eye, wit 
a sorrowful expression. ‘I never so felt a reproof,” 
said the judge, “in my life;” and instantly begged 
his pardon. ‘Ask pardon of God,” said Dr. Rice. 
I shall never forget it. At this time Judge H. was 
entirely ignorant who his reprover was. 


—~—+ 
Reproof Conveyed by a Child. 

Last summer I sent my two youngest children with 
the nurse to the sea-side in a vehicle, which conveys 
many of our trades people for bathing. By the way 
little George fell down.on his knees, crying out, * O, 
Bell, [ came away and forgot to say my prayers.” 
A young woman who saw him was conscience 
struck, and thought, ‘* Here is a babe rebuking me; 
when did I pray in all my life?” This simple means 
was the instrument which the Father of spirits was 


She kept by the nurse and children all the time they 
were bathing, dnd when she came home sent for me 
when I found her full of anxiety. She lived eight 
months, wasting in a consumption, and died with a 
firm trust in her Saviour. 


ee 
The Praying Servant. 


A girl who belonged to’ a Sunday School in Bir- 
mingham, (Eng.) obtained a situation as a nurse-maid 
in a respectable family. One Sunday evening her mis- 
tress was informed-that Mary had been to the Metho- 
dist chapel, when she immediately ordered the girl 
in her presence, and gave her warning to quit her 
service in a month, saying that she would have no 
chapel-going servants in ber house. In the course of 





care of these teachers, have y se the influence 
_ of that.season of prayer.—S. S. Treasury. 


grace himself; [ have lived to obtain glory.”, After |+h 


pleased to use to awaken her from the sleep of sin. | 


tress that Mary used to pray every night before she 
went to sleep. ‘The servant advised her mistress. to 
come up stairs and listen after they were gone to bed, 
that she might hear Mary pray in the dark. ‘The 





Mary praying aloud for her master and mistress, and 
particularly for the little child whom she used to 
nurse. The mistress was very much affected, and in- 
formed her husband of it. He went up on the next 
night, and heard Mary’s fervent prayer, at which he 
was'so greatly affected that he afterwards told his 
wife, with tears, that she must not part with Mary. 
They ascertained that Mary had been taught to pray 
at the Sunday School, and on the next Sunday eve- 
ning the master, the mistress and Mary, all went to 
chapel together. ‘Thus Mary was confirmed in her 
situation, and was made the means of bringing her 
master and mistress to attend a place of worship, 
which they afterwards did regularly, and they also 


became subscribers to the Sunday School. 


— > i 
Who Gives the Rain? 

A lady applied to the late philanthropist of Bristol, 
Richard Reynolds, on bebalf of a little orphan boy. 
After he had given liberally, she said, ‘‘ When he is 
old enoagh, I will teach him to name and thank his 
benefactor.” ‘* Stop,” said the good man, “ thou art 
mistaken. We do not thank the clouds for rain. 
Teach him to look higher, and thank Him who giv- 
eth both the clouds and the rain.” 


—~p>— 
Advice to Boys. 
Read good books—seek good companions—attend 
to good counsel—imitate good examples—keep good 
ours, and—never rob yourself of sleep for the pur- 
pose of robbing your neighbor’s garden or fruit trees. 








POETRY. 
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FANNY SPY.--By Miss H. F. Gould. 
Lucy, Lucy, come away! 
ever climb for things so high, 

Don’t you know, the other day, 

What fell out with Fanny Spy? 
Fanny spied a loaf of cake, 

Wisely set above her reach; 
Yet did Fanny think to make 

In its tempting side a breach. 
When she thought the family 


Quickly to the closet she ; 4 
orth a polished table drew: ; 


First she stepped upon a chair; 


Thinking she securely there 
Might unnoticed help herself. 
Then she seized a heavy slice, 
Leaving in the loaf a cleft, 
Wider than a dozen mice, 
Feasted there all night, had left. 
Stepping backwards, Fanny slid 
On the table’s polished face; 
Down she came, with dish and lid, 
Silver, glass, and china vase. 
In from every room they rushed 
Father, mother, servants, all, 
Thinking all the closet crushed, 
By the racket and the fall. 
*Mid the uproar of the house, 
Fanny, in her shame and fright, 
Wished herself indeed a mouse, 
But to rur and hide from sight. 
Yet was she to learn how vain, 
Poor and-worthless is a wish. 
Wishing could not quell her pain, 
Hide her shame, nor mend a dish. 
There she lay, but could not speak; 
For a tooth had made a pass 
Through her lip; and to her cheek, 
Clung a piece of shivered glass. 
From her altered features gushed, 
Rolling tears and streaming gore, 
While untasted still, and crushed, 
Lay her cake upon the floor. 
Then the Doctor hurried in; 
_ __ Fanny at his needle swooned, 
While he held her crimson chin, 
And together stitched the wound. 
Now her face a scar must wear, 
Ever till her dying day! 
Questioned how it happened there, 





the ensuing week one of the servants told her mis- 


What can blushing Fanny say? 
Newburyport, 1839. i [Parley’s Magazine. 
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mistress accordingly went up that night, and she heard - 


Out of sight and hearing too, 


Then the table, then a shelf; * 
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